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OLD TIMES IN ILLINOIS. 



Read before the Illinois Club of Denver, Colorado, 
By E. F. Wells. 

My father had been a merchant in western New York. 
He failed in the panic of 1837, and sought the far West. 
In 1838, he settled upon a small farm which, by the kind- 
ness of a wealthy relative, he had been enabled to acquire 
on the borders of the Big Barren Grove in Henry County, 
Illinois. 

The thriving City of Kewanee, on the line of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad, is now, I believe, partly 
laid out upon that farm. 

It is said in Governor Ford's history, that Henry County 
was the county last settled of the whole state. I can well 
believe this to be true, for at the time of my father's settle- 
ment, and for many years afterwards, it was a very wilder- 
ness. 

The nearest village or hamlet towards the east was at a 
distance of 18 miles. To the south was the village of 
Lafayette, twelve miles away. To the west, that of An- 
dover, at some twenty miles distance; and to the north-west 
that of Geneseo, at about the same distance. 

The intervening space and for many miles beyond each 
settlement was an unbroken waste even as late as the mid- 
dle 50's. In the early 40's, the roads by which the settlers 
occasionally passed from one grove to another were faint 
trails, sometimes almost overgrown and hidden by the 
luxuriant grass of the prairie. And the sloughs, as the 
feeble water courses were called, were unbridged, so that 
in the spring season or time of heavy rains many of them 
were impassable. 

Each of these settlements was upon the border of one of 
the small groves, infrequently found in that region, where 
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logs for the settler's cabin, fencing timber and fire-wood, 
were convenient. 

It was doubted at that time whether the intervening 
prairies would ever be inhabited. 

These spreading prairies were a treacherous beauty. 
In the summer season decked with the UveUest green, 
spangled with gaudy flowers, and echoing at times to the 
piercing note of the curlew, or the mournful call of the 
dove, they afforded the occasional traveler constant de- 
light. 

In the somber hue of winter, the solitude, the immensity 
of these plains, the absence of every symbol of habitation, 
or of the presence of man, might, like the sea, inspire 
emotions of reverence and awe; but in the time of winter 
they were the scene of many fatalities. When night and 
the storm came down upon the waste the faint trail was 
soon hidden, and the traveler, losing all sense of direction, 
would sometimes perish in his benighted wanderings, even 
within the call of his own home. 

Oliver Wolcott, of our settlement, said to be a grandson 
of that other Oliver who subscribed the Declaration of 
Independence, spent a winter's night in the open, keeping 
himself awake by whittling his hickory sled stakes. He 
thus saved his life, but both feet were frozen and he was, 
I believe, a cripple for life. 

Such casualties were known in many settlements and 
were the occasion of an effective display of eloquence by the 
late E. D. Baker, afterwards a senator from Oregon, and 
killed in the battle of Ball's Bluff, in 1862— who, though 
he lived in many countries, and was born in none, but upon 
the high seas, we may claim as a son of Illinois. 

He was engaged in the trial of an important case in the 
circuit court of one of the western counties. The judge 
presiding, was justly or unjustly, supposed to be under 
the influence of the opposing counsel. Much important 
testimony offered on the part of Baker's client was excluded 
and the objections which he made to the offers of the other 
side were overruled. 
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But when Baker reached the jury with his case shorn of 
half its strength, he drew a picture of one of those lost way- 
farers toiling through the darkness, blinded by snow, 
buffeted by the winds, chilled to the marrow, and hopeless 
sometimes of ever seeing home or wife or children again. 

In his extremity the feeble light of a settler's cabin 
gleamed through the darkness; his hope revived, and, 
guided by this beacon, he pressed forward with renewed 
strength. Descending into a ravine the light would dis- 
appear, and the darkness, the solitude, and the fear would 
again envelop him; but, accomplishing the opposite ac- 
clivity, the feeble ray of the candle again offered its guid- 
ance; hope revived, and he toiled forward until the welcome 
threshold was reached. 

The latch string is out, he enters without invitation or 
announcement; neighbor or stranger, he is welcomed with 
hospitable hands. Dry clothing is provided, the coffee 
is made, the venison broiled, the corn dodger baked and 
all is safety, serenity and content. 

Then Baker likened himself to this poor wayfarer : beaten 
and buffeted by the storm of judicial unfairness, he had at 
last reached harbor in the discriminating justice of a jury 
of his countrymen. 

I had an experience of this sort which I shall remember 
to my last day. 

In the winter of 1844-45, I was lost on the prairie, now 
traversed by the Burlington Railway, where is situate the 
considerable city of Galva. There was then no habitation 
from Bonham's cabin, at the grove of the same name, on 
the north, to Walnut Grove on the south. I suppose that 
prairie must have been from sixteen to twenty miles in 
width where I attempted to cross it, and almost without 
limit in the other direction. I wandered there until two 
o'clock in the morning. Then, fortunately, I descried a 
light at a great distance, and directed myself to it, with such 
speed as I cotild extort from my tired animals. 

It was during the winter which followed the atrocious 
murder of Col. Davenport on the island of Rock Island. 
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That whole region thrilled with the horror of it. Every 
stranger was suspected. I doubted that honest men could 
be awake at such an hour of the night, and, arresting my 
team at some distance from the light, I crept carefully 
to the window from which it was displayed. I saw within 
a venerable man whose countenance spoke of benevolence. 
He was occupied in reading a volume, which, from its size, 
I conjectured to be the family bible. Encouraged by this, 
I rapped at the door. The old man opened it with wonder 
in his countenance and words, bade me in the heartiest 
manner to come in; went with me to my team, put his own 
animals out and mine into the stable, fed and cleaned them, 
made his daughters rise and prepare me a bountiful meal, 
and put me to bed. In the morning the good man mounted 
his horse and went off seven miles to put me on my road 
and give me my direction. 

I suppose any other settler would have done the same 
kindness for any lost child — such was the neighborliness 
and the mutual sympathy and helpfulness which the soli- 
tary life of the frontier inspires. 

It is well to remember and speak of these things, and I 
therefore mention another experience of this neighborly 
charity. 

One winter, perhaps the last of his life-time, my father 
was bed-ridden. He had no hired help. Such help it was 
difficult to procure in that sparsely-settled region, even if 
he had had the means to employ it. Neither my brothers 
nor myself were of an age to deal with such an emergency. 

The neighbors, voluntarily, or perhaps I should say, in- 
voluntarily, gathered with their teams and their axes, re- 
paired to the forests, cut down trees, or cut up those that 
were down, and at the end of two days deposited in front 
of my father's cabin, a pile of logs and branches half as 
big as a church ; and one neighbor, a very poor man — Hazel- 
ton Page is the name that I am happy to repeat — came every 
night of that long winter, from his cabin, half a mile away 
across the big slough, to cut and split the supply necessary 
for the next day's fires. 
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I doubt if these services were ever compensated. I am 
sure payment was never demanded, and perhaps would not 
have been accepted. 

This commtmity — ^it can hardly be called a village — was 
composed almost entirely of families from Connecticut, 
and had adopted the name of the ancient and respected 
town of Wethersfield. I could almost count the families 
which composed this settlement upon the fingers of my 
two hands. 

I suppose all the other heads of families had been im- 
pelled to the West, as my father was, by financial disaster 
or unpromising conditions in the east. It was the poorest 
community that it was ever my ill fortune to fall among. 
Everybody had by some means gotten hold of at least forty 
acres of land — I say by some means, because it was before 
the right of pre-emption had been granted — and the cabins 
were stretched along the borders of the forest and into the 
prairie for a distance from the east to the west of at least 
five miles, I should think. 

Everybody lived in cabins of logs, not very spacious, the 
interstices of the logs chinked, and plastered, commonly 
with clay. My father's cabin, being of hewnlogsplastered, 
with mortar and white-washed, was quite a pretentious 
affair. There was not, I am sure, a lace curtain, an up- 
holstered chair, nor even a cane-seated chair, nor a brussels 
carpet in the whole settlement. So far as I can remember, 
the only carpet in the settlement was a well worn ingrain, 
which my mother had saved from the wreck of my father's 
estate. 

For at least a year after our residence there began my 
father had neither milk nor cream in his household, and I 
am not siure that any other family was in better condition. 
For the first winter, at least, the only butter in the settle- 
ment was a few pounds which my mother had brought 
sealed in a tin can. For years the only fruit we enjoyed 
was dried apples, and the plums, crab-apples and black- 
berries gathered in the forests. But how good they tasted ! 
To this day I regard a dried apple pie as the summit of 
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palatable refection. Coffee and tea were things unknown. 
My mother had brought with her a small quantity of tea 
and part of one of those conical loaves wrapped in blue 
paper in which white sugar was then sold (therefore com- 
monly called loaf sugar). This was served only on state 
occasions, as when the old minister and his wife came to 
visit my parents. We children, I remember, viewed with 
envious eyes the dainty of which we were not permitted 
to partake. 

In some families a decoction was made from parched 
wheat and sweetened with wild honey. 

It was certainly as late as 1843 before any sugar, other 
than my dear mother*s choice loaf, was seen in that settle- 
ment. 

In that year two young men loaded their wagons with 
whatever produce of the farm they and others had to dis- 
pose of, and drove to Peoria or Hennepin, returning with 
a small quantity of molasses and very brown sugar, which 
was distributed through the settlement. 

To illustrate the parsimonious frugality with which this 
precious condiment was husbanded : 

My elder brother served for some days with a neighbor — 
''changing work,'* as the phrase was. The wife of this 
gentleman, though a most excellent lady, was notorious for 
her thrift, her shrewish disposition, the acidity of her tem- 
per, and the sharpness of her tongue. It was well under- 
stood that her word was law in that household. She ad- 
mitted no appeal from her decisions, and no contradiction 
of her opinions. 

My brother, when he was emancipated, said that sugar 
was never seen on the table of that household, during his 
stay there, except on one occasion when a guest visited 
them and staid to a meal. To do him honor, the wheaten 
decoction was brewed and the sugar paraded. The guest, 
responding to the lady's inquiry, declared that he never 
took sugar in coffee. The trembling husband followed 
with a similar announcement. 
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My brother, who had the courage of his convictions, was 
prepared to say that he would '*take sugar in his'n," but 
the frugal lady, anticipating his sinister and prodigal pur- 
pose, immediately clapped the sugar into the locker which 
himg on the cabin wall, with the remark, **Well, if nobody 
takes sugar, well put it away.** 

The only fresh meat we enjoyed, and for many months 
the only meat ration of any description, was the flesh of the 
wild deer, the turkey, prairie hen and other wild fowl 
which abounded. There were no sheep and, consequently, 
no woolen clothes manufactured by the women. Buck- 
skin coats and breeches were a common article of dress for 
the men. 

In one family was a strapping youth of 17 or 18 years, and 
six feet in stature. One autumn, no other provision being 
within their means, his mother or sisters manufactured for 
him two pairs of pantaloons of cotton drilling of two thick- 
nesses, quilted and stained a dingy green with a dye pre- 
pared from the leaves or husks of the butternut. These 
were changed and washed by the care of the good mother 
every week. This process gradually removed the coloring 
matter, and by spring-time whenever the youth was seen 
coming across the prairie the impression was that the 
young man had left his breeches at home. 

The women of every family manufactured the rude gar- 
ments and knitted the socks and gloves or mittens which 
were worn by the husband and children. So far as I know, 
nobody wore any underclothing. I never saw a suit of 
woven underclothing till, I think, as late as the early 50's. 
Indeed, clothing of any sort was very scanty and primitive. 
No women wore anything better than calico. Sunbonnets 
made of some cheap print upon slats of pasteboard, were 
the customary head-gear. The old-fashioned and fright- 
ful structure known as the Navarino, a survival of better 
times, was sometimes displayed. 

Men and boys wore caps made of rabbit skins, or wolf 
skins ; and in summer, hats braided by the women from oat 
straw. 
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The conveniences which are universal now were almost 
unknown. For a year or two we had no lucifer matches, 
and it was not at all an uncommon experience to be sent to 
a neighbor's a quarter of a mile away, in a winter morning, 
to borrow a few coals, or a burning brand, with which to 
kindle the fire. Even when lucifers were actually in the 
house they were used with the strictest economy. To 
light the candle we used what we called sulphur matches, 
made by dipping splinters gathered at the chip yard, baked 
in the oven, and dipped in melted brimstone — or a strip of 
paper dexterously twisted, and doubled at one end. To 
have used a lucifer to light a lamp or a candle would have 
been an unpardonable extravagance. In all the time that 
we lived in that settlement no one had ice in the summer- 
time. The thrifty housewife, if she had butter, or fresh 
meat, suspended it in the well, with the same cord upon 
which on Mondays the weekly wash was hung out to dry. 

Of live stock of every species there was a plentiful want. 
I well remember the joy with which we welcomed my 
father's first acquisition of a milch cow. 

A well-matched team of horses was rarely seen. If a 
farmer had two of any kind, horses or oxen, he was fortu- 
nate. I have more than once seen a single horse drawing 
a double wagon, and an unfortunate cow was not infre- 
quently yoked with one of the other gender. 

The Thompson boys had a yoke of oxen, but no wagon, 
and drove a sled as well in summer as in winter. In 1852, 
I taught school in a settlement in Hancock county. There 
was a single mule in that settlement — the first I had ever 
seen — and that mule was regarded as about as dangerous 
an animal as a grizzly bear. 

The first stock of hogs was procured by capture in the 
thickets of Green River, where, escaping at an earlier date 
from the drives to the mines at Galena, they had bred and 
increased. The first captures were almost as ferocious and 
wild as the boars which, as we read, were hunted in the 
forests of Germany and France in the middle ages. 
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A black boar, which fell to my father's share of one of 
these captures, overthrew a pen of logs in which he had 
been confined, as if that had been made of matches. 

The skin of these hogs furnished our shoes after those 
which we had worn at our coming were no longer service- 
able. They were rudely fashioned for us by a rustic 
artisan who manufactured his own lasts in a manner fearful 
and wonderful to behold. It is interesting to note that the 
fashion of tan-colored shoes of recent years is simply a 
revival of our yellow pigskins of the early forties. 

In the summer season, be it noted, every boy and many 
young men went barefooted, and the return of spring was 
hailed with joy principally because it relieved us of our 
pedal impedimenta. I am not sure that every boy was 
required to wash his feet on going to bed, but I was, and I 
regarded it as a despicable exercise of maternal tyranny. 

When my father made his settlement, and I suppose for 
at least ten years afterwards, there was not in the whole 
county of Henry, a single newspaper, nor a single lawyer. 
The nearest physician lived at Osceola Grove, 18 miles 
away. 

He was an Englishman, and I believe had been a pupil 
of the eccentric Dr. Abemathy of London. He had ac- 
quired the skill of his distinguished preceptor, without his 
distinction or his eccentricities. No man ever more adorn- 
ed the profession of healing. He rode in what he called his 
'*pill-cart,*' night and day, in all weathers, from hamlet to 
hamlet, prescribing for the sick, supplying them medicines, 
setting broken limbs, and delivering pregnant women. 
His patients paid when they could, and how they could. 
A load of hay, or corn, or fire-wood, or a quarter of venison, 
or a horse to supply the wear and waste of his stable. He 
never considered the question of gain, and I doubt if he 
ever sent a bill to a single patient. After fifty years of this 
laborious practice he died a very poor man, followed to his 
grave by the tears and affectionate remembrances of three 
generations. His name was Thomas Hall. 
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In the 40's the mail was brought to our settlement once 
in a fortnight by a boy on horseback. Letter postage was 
25 cents, marked in the comer of the letter, in red ink, 
with a quill pen. I remember men coming to my father's 
cabin on more than one occasion, from a distance of many 
miles, to borrow a quarter dollar only to procure a letter 
which was awaiting them in the post office. As communi- 
cation was infrequent and the postage often not at com- 
mand, it was customary to **cross the letter** as they said — 
that is, to fill the sheet, writing in one direction, and then 
crossing it in the opposite direction. The gummed en- 
velope had not then come into use, and the sheet was so 
folded that not more than enough to enclose it and leave 
room for the superscription should be exposed. 

In this connection a story which I heard from a stage 
driver about 1860, may illustrate the early conditions in 
Illinois, which, as it has to do with the history of the times, 
I venture to give as it came to me, without vouching for 
its accuracy. 

About the year 1845 or 1846, the Rev. Thomas Vail came 
to visit his father at this settlement of Wethersfield, and I 
heard him tell the old gentleman that on some occasion, 
shortly before that he had ridden from Galena to Chicago, 
and had his meals by the way for a very trifling fare — as 
I remember, what he said the sum of either seventy-five 
cents or ten cents. About the year '60, riding up the banks 
of the Mississippi river, on the box of a stage coach, with 
a very intelligent man, one of the proprietors of the stage 
line, he gave me the explanation of Parson Vail's economical 
journey, as follows: 

For many years the firm of Frink & Walker had operated 
stage lines through Illinois and Iowa, carrying everywhere 
the United States mails. 

When, shortly before Parson Vail's journey, the letting 
of the contracts for carrying the mails was announced, it 
appeared that all the routes previously let to Frink & 
Walker had fallen to General Hinton of the Ohio Stage Co. 
. . . . Travel was very light and Frink & Walker at 
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once recognized that, without the carriage of the mails, 
the operation of their stages would be unprofitable. 

Walker, who was beside himself with anxiety at the in- 
vasion of their revenues, beset Mr. Frink to arrange with 
Hinton for some division of territory by which they might 
occupy some part of the state ; or in default of that to draw 
off their coaches, sell such of their horses as they cotild, and 
pasture or give away the rest. But Frink, who was a bom 
fighter and had courage and sublety enough to have com- 
manded armies, rejected with indignation all such pro- 
posals, declaring that no interloper should occupy his terri- 
tory without a fight for it, and he would show the adminis- 
tration that if they wanted the mails carried they must 
look to Frink & Walker to do it. 

In due time, General Hinton appeared with a caravan of 
stage coaches and led horses, distributed them upon the 
different lines, and began carrying the mails, and such 
passengers as would ride with him. 

The travelling public however, generally sympathized 
with Frink & Walker and took **the old line'* in preference 
to the opposition; so that General Hinton, to secure any con- 
siderable patronage for his coaches, was required to make 
a cut in fares. Frink & Walker immediately met this by 
a lower cut, and Hinton followed with a further reduction; 
so that travel was practically free. The coaches travelling 
the same routes at the same hours, races commonly took 
place between them, and Mr. Frink gave orders that no 
driver of his line should allow the opposition coach to pass 
him. 

The southern planters, with their families, often came 
north by the Mississippi River as far as Cairo or St. Louis; 
there took coach for Chicago, thence around the Great 
Lakes to Saratoga, and other places of resort in the north. 

These being sportively inclined, enjoyed greatly the 
races over the prairies, and added to the efforts of their 
own driver, and the hilarity of the occasion, by liberal 
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promises of drink money, and other bonuses to the driver, 
and wild and jeering exclamations at the other coach and 
its occupants. 

Whenever Frink & Walker came in last, Frink, if he knew 
of it, lectured the driver in unmeasured terms; and if the 
driver excused himself on the ground that he did not want 
to kill his horses, Frink would retort with an oath, *1 find 
horses, I want you to find whips/* 

Both lines maintained headquarters and veterinary 
stables and hospitals in Chicago, and Frink, though his 
home was in Peoria, took his station in Chicago to conduct 
operations. 

Of course there were many disabled horses, but while 
General Hinton permitted those of his lines brought to his 
hospital for treatment to come in by day, Frink directed 
that his should be brought in only in the night time; and 
when his friends inquired why it was that he had no dis- 
abled horses, while those of the other lines were numerous, 
he explained it by the suggestion that his drivers knew the 
country, that when a coach went down into a slough the 
driver held Ihis reins taut, spoke quietly to his horses, so 
that all puled together; whereas, he said, *' these green 
fellows from Ohio when they get into a slough, began to 
shout, swear and lash the horses, one horse will spring 
forward and take perhaps the whole load, while the rest 
hang back and the driver comes out with a lame horse.*' 

While this fun was going on, Hinton carrying the mails, 
and everybody who could muster the price riding about the 
state for almost nothing, Frink quietly instituted in- 
quiries in Chicago and St. Louis, and discovered that Hin- 
ton had been making considerable loans from banks, which 
were about to mature, and confident from this knowledge 
that the war would not long continue, kept his own counsel, 
and steadfastly maintained his attitude ; and when presently 
General Hinton sent an emissary to propose a compromise, 
while Walker, wringing his hands, insisted that they should 
accept any terms of settlement that might be offered, 
Frink swore roundly that if Hinton wanted Frink & Walker 
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out of the way, he must pay them to withdraw, that Hin- 
ton had begun the war, and it must end at his cost. 

After some days of negotiation, Hinton agreed to pur- 
chase the horses, coaches, harness and supplies of the 
Frink & Walker Hnes at an extravagant valuation, paying 
a small sum in cash and giving a series of notes at long time 
for the balance. When the parties met at the attorney's 
office to conclude this arrangement, Frink inquired * 'Who's 
goin' to be backer of these notes?" **Why," said General 
Hinton, **I didn't suppose any backer would be required. 
Nothing has been said about a backer." **Well," said 
Frink, **you didn't think that I was agoin' to sell $40,000 
worth of coaches and horses and take your notes without 
any backer, did ye?" **Well," inquired General Hinton, 
**Who do you want for backer, Mr. Frink?" 

*1 want Billy Neeley of the Ohio Stage Company." 
*'Why," replied General Hinton, **Mr. Neeley wouldn't be 
my backer. We quarrelled, before I left Ohio, or you 
wouldn't have had me here in Illinois." 

**By God," retorted Frink, *'that is just what I wanted 
to know, and I will run you to hell." 

With this he stamped out of the office, followed by the 
disconsolate Walker. Within a very brief period, Hinton's 
notes matured, attachments were issued, Hinton himself, 
it is said, fled to Texas, some drivers eloped with the 
horses, and the whole line went to ruin. For weeks the 
mails were not carried at all, and the contract was finally 
re-let to Frink & Walker. 

Hinton, it was said, afterwards acquired a great fortime 
in Texas. 

There was no store in our settlement where even a ball of 
candle wicking could be procured. The nearest was twelve 
miles away and I believe there were only two in the whole 
county. 

We had a small grist mill to which men came with their 
grain to be ground from a distance of 30 miles away. 
There was only one fanning mill in the settlement, and no 
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threshing machine. For one or two years, I know, my 
father threshed out his small grains with a flail. 

Deacon Lester at the west end had the only spade. It was 
always lent out, and whoever wanted it, had to chase it 
from cabin to cabin. It woiild be impossible to compute 
the leagues which in my boyhood I tramped in search for 
that everlasting spade. 

There was one feature of that community that is worthy 
of note; that is its homogeneous character. 

I do not suppose it would be possible, at this day, to find 
anywhere within our confines, even in the most remote 
parts, a settlement of similar numbers, entirely of Ameri- 
cans — as was this settlement. There was one family from 
Maryland and one from Ohio. These were democrats 
and had black eyes. In my boyish simplicity I imagined 
that every democrat had black eyes, and that all black-eyed 
people were democrats. While these Marylanders and 
Ohio people were among the best in the world, as I after- 
wards knew, I thought then that they were only about half 
civilized. 

One young man of this Maryland family had a clay pipe, 
and was the only smoker in the settlement. 

When with a slight pressure of the thumb he adjusted the 
fragrant tube, or ejected the cloud from his nose, he was the 
admiration of all beholders — among the boys. 

Deacon Lester was the only one who chewed tobacco. 
He came to church with his plug cut into fragments of 
appropriate size and contained in a German silver box 
which closed with a loud snap. 

There were no Germans, nor French, nor English, nor 
Irish, no Jews and no negroes in our settlement. I never 
saw a Jew until the middle 50*s. 

There was one red-headed Irishman by the name of 
Coffa McLaughlin, who lived somewhere in the big forest, 
or on the north prairie, and who used to come to Caleb 
Little's blacksmith shop to have his horses shod. The 
boys said that every year he had to go to the pope to con- 
fess his sins. He was a very worthy man, I believe, but 
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I used to imagine that he was condemned to eternal fire 
and regarded his lost and damned condition with sincere 
commiseration. 

When one of my school-mates had the distinction of a 
journey to Stevenson, which is now the city of Rock Is- 
land, he shouted to me at our first meeting, upon his return, 
**I seen a nigger.'* 

Aside from their homogeneous character, that community 
was — as compared with those of our time — ^remarkable. 

In respect to the simpUcity, I had almost said the sordid 
placidity of their lives. 

They had no amusements — that is those of mature 
years had none — and no excitements. There was no brass 
band to make the air quake with its bellowing. No 
theatrical troupe or concert company ever straggled into 
those parts. No daily paper roused the reader with an 
account of the crimes or iniquities of his neighbor. 

In all my time there, so far as I ever heard — and I guess 
I heard everything that was going on — there was never a 
law suit between neighbors, never an accusation of crime, 
and never a family scandal. 

The commimity was an example of men living virtuously 
without government. Everybody did as he pleased, and 
no man trespassed on the rights of another, either in respect 
to person or property. 

Perhaps this was because hardly anybody had anything 
which was worth the trouble of taking away from him. 
Whatever may be the reason, there was practically no 
government, no person in authority — not even a justice of 
the peace or a constable. 

In fact, the only persons exercising any semblance of 
authority, or in whose favor anything like pre-eminence over 
others was conceded, were the three deacons and the two 
colonels. I never found whether the deacons ranked the 
colonels, or the colonels the deacons. 

This settlement of Americans had at their first coming 
erected in a central location, so far as such a straggling 
community can be said to have a center, a tolerably 
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spacious cabin, where, upon every Sunday, three times in 
the day, to my great discomfort, religious services were 
held. 

I believe the good old man who presided on these occa- 
sions was supported by some missionary society in the 
east, his maintenance being meagrely added to by an 
annual donation party, when these poor people would 
carry to him such contribution from the products of their 
little farms as they could afford. 

My father, I believe, was a careless Gallio who heeded 
none of these things, but my mother, who was brought up 
in the cast iron system of theology of New England, com- 
pelled us boys to march to every service, and to commit 
weekly no end of hymns and Bible verses for the Sunday- 
school. 

I grew up with all the superstitious notions which such a 
discipline could inspire. I remember how, as I crossed 
the prairie one winter morning to go to the service, I came 
to a pool of glare ice and yielding to the irresistible temp- 
tation I took a slide over it, trembling with fear lest the 
earth should open and swallow me up, in punishment for 
my desecration of the holy day. 

The young people used to convene at this cabin, in win- 
ter evenings, to hold the singing school, and there they 
would wail through Mear, China, Federal Street and 
other sacred melodies. They had no orchestra to lead 
them in the right path, nor even a single instrument except 
a tuning fork, to give the true pitch. The cabin was 
illuminated on these occasions by tallow candles, each 
young swain bringing one in his pocket and carefully carry- 
ing it away with him at the end of the evening's exercises. 
The candlestick was a bit of plank with a hole bored in it. 
I am reminded here that so far as I ever knew, the only 
musical instrument in the settlement was my father's 
jews-harp, and an asthmatic flute, upon which he used to 
achieve such old-fashioned airs as **Robin Adair** and 
** Within a Mile of Edinboro Town.** Over at Andover 
were two violins, and when in 1842 or 1843 a Sunday 
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school picnic was given in our settlement, on the fourth of 
July, the proprietors of these instruments played a march 
for our procession. I never heard a violin again until late 
in the forties. 

In this cabin, .... '^skilled to rule,** 
**The village master taught his little school.** 

I suppose there must have been forty or fifty young ones 
of us, who attended the school — ^because families were 
prolific in those better days of the republic. I studied old 
Daboirs arithmetic; that abominable book called Murray *s 
English Grammar; and such was the paucity of books of 
instruction, three of us studied geography out of one book. 
It was Maltebrun*s Geography, an author who so far as 
elementary books are concerned, is long since forgotten. 

The class in reading used the New Testament, of which 
there was never any shortage in that settlement. I had 
one mortifying experience, which may illustrate the man- 
ners of the time. I had always been taught that, in enter- 
ing or departing from a room where my elders were present, 
I must place the heel of the left foot in the hollow of the 
right, and make profound obeisance. 

On leaving the school house on the first day of our at- 
tendance, my elder brother and myself, when we reached 
the door, faced about, gathered up the long checked aprons 
with which my mother had decked us, to protect our cloth- 
ing, and made the most ceremonious bow of which we were 
capable, while the whole school broke into a lively cachin- 
nation in which the teacher herself united. 

The derision with which this ceremonious observance 
was received effectually discouraged its repetition, and my 
brother and myself were afterwards, when out of the 
presence of our parents, as rude, I suppose, as any of the 
other young barbarians. 

These first settlers on the coast of the Big Barren Grove, 
and those of every other settlement in that section of 
which I have any knowledge, were a grave, earnest and sin- 
cere people, good and honest as the world goes — though 
not so honest as to get left in a trade, if they knew it. 
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No poet or annalist has celebrated * 'their homely joys 
and destinies obscure*' — nor ever will. But they were the 
advanced guard of civilization. 

They assisted in their humble way to found a great and 
noble state. Many of them bore a manful part in the civil 
war. Their descendants are scattered over the far West, 
even to the remote Pacific; and everywhere, so far as I have 
ever heard, lead reputable lives and do credit to the Ameri- 
can name. 



